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. ' . INTRODUCTION . ' 

Since, the acadenirt year 1969-70, the National Catholic Educational 
Association has annually Vublished a statistical report'on ^atholic 
elementary and secondary school^ in the United States. Extensive data ^ 
on Catholic and other nonpublic schools did not exfst prior to that time 
and was "tad Ty needed to tmderstan'd this very significant educational 
sector, to disltuss potential forms of state and federal aid,, and to - * 
encourage improved management locally thr'bugh the collection an<t irse of 
statistical infoinnation. With the help of the Carnegie Corporation of 
"New York and.the tL S. Office of Edu<;»tion, a^broad data base on Catholic^ 
schools was established and remains available in NCEA's annual publications 
through 1974-75. ^' ^ — 

Beginning in 1975i\he' NCEA and the Curr-/tulum Information Center, 
Inc., jointly published a combination report and directory qf Catholic 
schools. This'joint publication is ^now shared with the fistier Publishing 
Company. In an era interested in trend analysis ^upportfed by concrete 
institutions apd particul^V^ persons:, we feel that this combination of 
'in^terpreted sttiti sties arid ja §t}ecific directory is mbst valuable. 

" ^ ^ ** 

this issue again presents natiord[| statistical information*^ on 
schools, enroltlfient, and faculty. Where*similar information is available, 
compa^ysons ^ave' been made both within the private sector 9nd with the 
public/sector. We have used ^his 1980-81 reppft to summarize and high- 
lightWhe morafsignif icant aspects of Catholic education. The Historical 
Statistics contain tables Wiich list schools^ pupils, and teachers by 
dioceser, state, and region. A 

Information for this and the previous reports is gathered from the 
162 diocesaji offices, with the assistancerof the state conferences. To 
the^e ad^itnistrators and their most 6f1tLM*pt staffs we owe a debt of 
thanksv/" Mrs .^Gladys Biscoiib of the NCEyrsjaff, working with the diocesan 
offices, was able to meet tShe deadlines imposed upon her' for collecting 
the data. We would like to thank her for her key role in preparing this 
report. Mrs. Isabella Casey, al?o of the NCEA staff, assisted \n varioy^ , 
parts of this project. > * ^ 

. We would also like to. thank Father Frank Bredeweg for h(is analysis 
of this year's data and for his comprehensive reporting for, the NCEA Datci 
Bank.^ ' J» 

Firi'ally, as of December 1,,1980, Mrs. Rhoda Goldstein, NCEA Director 
of Financial Affairs, relinquished her duties as-Oirector of the Data Bank 
which she held since 1975.^ f^pr.all her efforts, diirjjig these five years, 
the Catholic sfchobr commpnity -is indebted and appreciative. 



Bruno V. Manno, Ph.D. t , 

Director, In-Service Programs and Data Bank 
National Catholic Educational Association 

/February 1, 1981 ■ , ' 



CATFjOLIC SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
1980-81 " 



Do you Remember events of the early 1970 such as the Airlie House Joint 
Conference of\ Public and Nonpublic School Superintendents, the President's 
Commission on ^chool Finance, the Tax Credits. Handbook, and the School. Aid 
decisions of 1^71 and 1973 by the U.S^ Supremfe Court? If you do, you have been 
following publifc and private school Icelationships for some time. You may also 
remember the, uncertainties of the seventies and that many prophesied a Very 

limited future fbr private schools. 

\ ' • , 

It seemed cei^tain that those years would determine the future\. In 1972, 
the.fyial report of the President's Panel on Nonpublic Education ijtated: 

"Four years fr\)m now, when the nation celebrates its two-hundiedth anniver- 
sary | of independence, ;the fate of nonpublic schools, as they are known 
toda^, will hav^ been largely- determined* Wide discussion mus^ precede 
public policy decisions regarding the future of pluralism in Anferican 
education. The discussion will be lively and .the conclusions fateful." 

The discussion was wid6 and lively, wrestling with the meaning of separation of J> 
Church and State in thik country. However, the fate of nonpublic schoors was 
not.detenniped by 1976. \ It has not been determined in 1981. \ 



\ : 

Indded, the basic questions remain,* Do American parents want both pulJ^lIc 
and private schools? What should the various relationships between public a\id 
private education be? DoyCatholic schools have a thorough understanding of 
their role as related to the total educational scene? HaVe private schools 
devised viable financial formulas for the .future, or are , they living on borrowe 
time? Does thevprivate sectjbr/vContain lessons for the public sector, and the 
converse? Is competition in educatiojn healthy and constructive^ 
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seaVch for answers Continues. One operative principle might be that 
ublic schgols nor private schools constitute^ homogeneous groups, 
schools and the systems differ greatly within their own sectoK it 
that solutions will \bei complex. Problems will resolve differently / 

n in another, and developments\ in one co^nunity 
h another. Diversity such as ihis Is construe- 




t of circumstances th 
arallel developments 
the long run. 
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es exist which should "be idjentified for 
may be. In the next few pages, some of the 



)nore signifit:ant factors affecting the 1980's will be summarized. Then, current 
data on fcatholic elementary and secondary schools will be prefsenfted. As for 
realities Irfecting' elementary and secondary education in the 1980' s, some 
relate^tp. public and private schools as total sectors, e.g. the number of 
, school-age children, while others are sighlMcant within a particular sector, 
-^''^g. thel fact that private schools are less Catholic than they were, 
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Table No". 1 ' 
Elementary and Secondary Enrol Iment-PubKc and Private 
1970 Projected thru 1988 





1^-. 1 9 


Elementarv (K-8) 


Secondary (9-lZ) 






Pupils 


Index 


Pupils 


Index 


1 Q7n 


1 nn n 
lUU • U 


36,686,000 


100.0 


14,632,000 


100.0 


1 071 


00 Q 


36,088,000 


98.4 


15,116,000 . 


103.3 


1 079 


00 n 


35,569,tf00 


97.0 


15,216,000 


104.0 


L^t J • • • 


OQ 0 


34,999,000 


95.4 


15,380,000 


105.1 




07 7 


34,584,000 


94.3 


. 15-,532,000 


106.2 


1 07^ 


07 9 


34,174,000 


93.2 


15,704,000 


107.4 


1^7/ 0 • • • 


0£ A ' 


33,768,000 


.92.1 


15,727,000 


107.5 


1 077 


OA Q 


32,951,000 


89.8 


15,720,000 


107.4 


1 07Q 


09 O * 


32,061,000 


87.4 


15,628,000 


106.8. 


1979 


90 a 


31,376,000 


85.5 


15,245,000 


104.2 


1980... 


89.2 


30,974,000 


84.4 


14,797,000 


101.1 


1931... 


87.5 


30,614,000 


83.5 


14,298,000 


97.7 


1982... 


85.8 


30,217,000 


82.4 


13,808,000 


94.4 


1983... 


85.3 


. 30,273,000 


82.5 ■ 


13,495,000 


92.2 


1984... 


85.0 


• ■ 30,208,000 


^ 82.3. 


13,422,000 


91.7 


1985... 


85.3 


30,257,000 


82.5 


13,496,000 


92.2 


1986... 


85.9 


30,675,000 


83.6 


13,402,000 • 


91.6 


1987... 


86.7 


31,369,000 


85.5 


13,103,000 . 


89.6 


1988... 


87.5 


32,223,000 


87.8 


12,667,000 - 


86.6 



Source: The'Condition of Education, 1980 Edition^ PAS 
National Center for Education Statistics 

Note: Enrollments from 1970 through 1978 are reported; 

enrollments from 1979 through 1988 are estimated. 

. 1^ 



Statement I,.. Total public and private elementary school enrollments have** 
ined since 1970, and high schqol enrbllments will fall "-^ 



consistently decl 
below- the 1970 level in 1981. 



One 6f the factors affecting both public and private education iin.this 
country is the decline in the number of school -age children. It 1s sometimes, 
overlooked that the nation's elementary enrollment has been declining since- ^ 
\ 1970, and that the secondary enrollment began to decline in (1977. The 1970 
^ year is used as a base year. Elementary enrollipent in Fall 1980 was only 

II elementary and s.econdary enrollment had declined from 
in 1970 to an estimated 45, 8 ^million in 1980, a decrease 



B4.4% of 1970, Tota 
51.3 million pupils 



of\almost 11% 

\ The number of e 
crea^ in 1985, beca 



^1n thA number of 
1990 's\ when elementla 
and secondary enroll 
time. Total enrol 



lementary school -9ge children (5-13) is projected to in,- 
use more adults will be of child-bearing age. The decMne 
secpndary school-age children (14-17) will not end until t|e 
ry trends affect it, Wh'fen, if ever* American elementary 
nents return to the 1970 level cannot be determined at this 
Imlents have been declining about 2% per year since 1976. 
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' Table No. 2 ■ • 
^ Estimated Public and Private School Enrollments 
1955 thru 1985 





Total 


Puhlir 






Enrollment 


' Pupils 


% . 


1955 . . . 


35,280,000 


30,680,000 


87.0 


1960 


42,181,000 


36,281,00Q 


86.0 


1965". .... 


4^,473,000 


42,173,000 


87.0 


1970.... . 


■ 51,309^000 


45, 909., 000 . 


8^.5, 


1975 


49,991,000 


44,791,000 


89.6 


1980. . . . . 


46,094,000 


41,094,000 


89.1 


1985 


44,794,000 


39,794,000 


88.8 



' Private ^ 

PupiVsV "T~ 

4,600,000* 13.6 

5,900,000 " ,14.0 

^,300,000 13.0 

5,400,000 10.5 

S,2Q0,000 10.4 

5,000,000 10.9 

"5,000,000 11.2 



Source: Projections of Educational Statistics to 1986-87; 
National Center for Education Statistics, p. 16 



Statement 2... Private schools today retain a significant percentage of * 
elementary and secondary education, and will represent a jiigher per- 
centage of total enrollment in the 1980*s than they did in the 1970's. 



Although the role of private schools as the minority partner in American 
elementary and secondary education cannot be clearly predicted for the years 
ahead, current statistics sa^ that it w,ill b6 an important one/ Since the 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions of 1971 and L973, which denied many states the 
right to legislate limited financial support for private elementary and second 
ary education, nonpublic schools have continued to perform their services, but 
with relatively little national attention. In 1980, however, private school^ 
served a larger share of elementary and secondary pupils (10.9%) than they did 
in 1970 (10.'5%). Furthermore, this percentage' is expected to increase by 
1985 (11.2%). ' / ^ , ^ 

The National Center for Education Statistics defines nonpublic schools as 
schools which are privately controlled by a nonpubl ic -entity and are financed 
from sources other than public taxation or public grants. Private education 
operates independently of public school districts and State departments of 
education, although established private schools generally observe most state 
requirements for purposes of accreditation and reputation. 



Although statistics may tend to imply that each sector is a homogeneous ^ 
group, both public and. private education are made up of schools and systems 
whidi differ greatly. Both public and private schools are affected by the 
loc«ion of the. school, the economic level of the cornnunity, and by ethnic and 
cultural factors. Public schools differ according to the structure of the 
school district, i.e. elementary, middle, junior and senior high. Private 
schools differ according to the Sponsorship, i.e. church-related or not. \ 
Particular areas may differ from national trends, e.g. some areas are growing 
in population and .need new schools. In general , it is necessary to identify 
national trends and then apply thejn to. local circumstances. 
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Table No. 3 s \ 
Private "School Enrol Tments 
1965-66. and 1976-77 

1965-6^' 1976-77 

Pupils . % Pupils f % 

Roman Catholic ' 5,481,300 86.9 3,365,009-^ 65.0 

Lutheran 188/500 3»0 ^ 214,000 4.1 

Seventh Day Adv'enti St • , 62,600 I'.O 57,000, 1.1 

Jewish '52,600 .8 72,500, 1.4 

Episcopal 48,600 .8 88,000 1.7 

Baptist - 25,200 .4 108,800 2,1 

Presbyterian *4,800 - .1 . 57,000 1.1 

Other Church-Related I T 99.900 l.p ^ 444.700 8^6 

Total Church-Related 1 5.963,500 94.6 4.407.000 85.1 

Not Church-Related ^ 341.300 - _Li _ ,772. 000- • 14JI . 

Total Private.... 6.304.800 100.0 5.179.000 100.0 , 

statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and. Secondary Schools. 

11966-66. National Center for Education Statistics, p." 7 




Selected Public an^ Privgte Elementary an^ Secondary Education 

W978-79, NCES, p. / 



■ Statistics. 1976-77 thru^978-79, NCE§, p 
Nonpublic School Statistics. 1976^/; NCES. p. 2 
i NCEA Data Bank, 1976-77. / 

a: 



statement . 3. . .Catholic school enrol Jnfents today cojistitute a' fSr. smaller 
percentaige of private element 
their highpoint in the mid-19 



percentaJge of private el ementaj||^tfnd secondary education than they did at-^ 



(in 1965-66. Catholic school e«#ollments constituted abouV87^.of the private 
scho61 sector. By 1976-77. this fifeure had fallen to 65%. While Catholic 
schools were\ undergoing re-evaluation and decline, other private scho«ls (except 
the Seventh Day Adventists) were gradually increasing "their schools and enroll- 
ments. Catholic schools lost over two mlllioji students in that decade, but 
other church-related school;^- as well as those not chtf^ch-related; serve largef 
I enrollments today than they tfid in. the mid-1960's. /Since Cathol ic schools are 
no longer declining as they wepe in that decade. th4 nonpublic sector, as a 
• wh6le should be more statistical!/ significant .in thWuture. ^ 

A coimient is in or^er regarding the "other sectarian" schools., and those 
which are not church-related.' Until the 1976-77 NCES survey, data on these 
schools was not very reliable. Since these are schools which of teri do not 
report to state agencies noi^ belong to national associations, ^it is impossible / 
' to know exactly] how many exist.' Great effort is being made to identify and 
include these schools statistically, but the, figures given here should be viewed 
asi-the best estimate available. Federal agency effort? to coTTect data on non- 
public schools have been sporadic. (but the National Cenjter for Education sM- 
tistics recently gjrtl\ered three .(^ortsecutive years of private school tJata (1976-77 
through 1978-79). and |s seeki/g to develop a-long-range statistical plan. 



I Table. No, 4 ' 
'^chool -Age Children and Catholic Enrollment 
1975-76 and 1980-81 



1975-76. 

1980-81.. 

5 Year Dedline. 
Total Decline.. 
Annual Average. 
"J ■ ■ ' 



School -Age ChilWen 



33,297,000 
30.079.000 

3,218,000 

. 9.7% 
1.9% < 



14-17 
16,913,000 
15.618/000 
1,295,000 
7.7% 
1.5% . 



Catholic Enrollment 
Elementary Secondary 



ry 

2,525,000 
2.269.500 
255,500 
■ 10.1%. 
2.0% 



890,000 
837.000 
/ 53.000 
■ 6.0% 
!.£% 



Sources: Projections of Education- Statistics to 1986-87, 

National Center for Education Statistics,, page .156 

NCEA Data Bank • / 



Statement 4.. .Considering the fewer, number of scboo,l-age children. Catholic 
elementary and secondary education has renSained at a relatively constant . 
level over the past five years. ' 





' As mentioned, one of the major forces affecting elementary and secondary 
education in America, 'until a,t least the turn olF^he century,/ is the decline in 
the number of school-age children during the '1970l's and- l^Ws. , As Table 4 
shows, the total number of school -age children has Wcl rrfe^bout 9.7% in the 
five-year period from 1975-76 to 1980-81, an annual averafg€ of 1.9% for elemen- 
tary pupils and 1.5% for secondary aupils. In view of tjle fewer number of 
children attending schoql, the Catholic sdhool avejtege declines of 2.0% on the 
Elementary level and 1.2^ oi)i the secondary level indicate that the enrollment 
in Catholic ^hoo Is has remained relatively stable since- 1975-76.. 

^ce Catholic schools at"e stifl the major component of the private sector,^ 
le^ context that private schools continue to serve a unique role in the 
Ameriwn education, .this stabilization of CatboTic. schools is ^n ex- 
tremely .important factor. By no means-are alV problem's solved, in the private 
sector. A Ndr are they solved In the public sector. Bu^ the fact that private 
'schools, other than Catholi^, have been increasing enrollment for the past decade, 
and that Catholfc schools now seem to haVe leveled off , xeinfonces the significance 
'df private scherols today. y"^ ■ \ 

. — ■ ^ V. ^ 




Sii 
a'ndVin. 
whole of 



In the 
education w| 
data, ai|d oi 
is cited to 



oil owing pages, several aspects of Catholic elementary and secondary' 
11 be analyzed. Current year .1980-81 dal^ will be compared with past 
anding characteristics will be high-lfghte4. Sometimes pa^r^ta 
pbint out something of importance, even' though this data has not been 



updated. The information presented here^is not intended to be ex 
suWect matter is limited to schools, enrollment, and teaching sta 
oftfen be appropriate to refer to previous NCEA publications. - 
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Number of Schools 



^ In 1980-81, there were 57 fewer elementary and 24 fewer secondary Catholic 
schools than there- were in the previous yeiir. School" closings or consolidations 
since 1970-71 have b^ as follows: 



L 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 
1979- 
1980-81 




Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 




Schools 


% 


Schools . ' 


to 


' Schools 


% - 


388 . 


Ta 


121 


FT 


509 


O". 


216 ' 


•2.4 


69 


3.7 


285 


. 2.6 


197 


2.2 


62 


3.5 


^259 ' 


'2.5 ^ 


132 


1.5 . 


38 


2.2 


170 


1.7 


108 


1.3 


43 


2.2 


151 


1,5 


'59 


0.7 


30 


1.8 


89 


0.9 


77 


0.9 


30 


1.8 


. 107 


1.1 


45 


0.6 


29 


1.8 


74 


0.8 


'59 


0.7 


- 24 


1.5 


83 


0^9 
0.8 , 


57 


0.7 


24^ . 


1.5 


81 



A ^ix year period of dramatic closings and consolidations began in 1965-66 and 
reached its highpoint in 1971-72, when 509 scljools closed.. In thia past five 
years, 434 schools have closed, an average of about 87 per year^ from 20-30 
fewer secondary schools and about 60 fewer elementary schpols annually. 



The management of Catholic schools continues to improve. Most large scale ^ 
Yeviews of diocesan school systems have been completed, and obvious closings or 
consolidations have been eff^ct^d. , Administrative and budget procedures ha\* 
become more sophisticated. The dr^tlc movement of people from city to suburbs 
during the 1960's has slowed, a significant factor since most Catholic schools 
wer6 built. in the cities. Finally, andjnost important of all, Catholic parents 
and students continue to enthusiastically^ support Catholic sohools. When I 
finarfcial decisions are forced, proponents of Catholic education have borne \ 
^igher tuitions and more intensive fundraising efforts in order to retain scljools. 



Regional Trends 



States 



* NCEA statisticaliy>divides the nation into six geographical regions 
" comprising each region are listed in the ^tables of the. Appendix. It may be . 
helpful to view what has happened to the percentage of schools in each region 
over the five-year period since 1975-76*. As Tabl6 6 shows, foyr regions tGreat 
Lake?, Plains, Southeast, West) show a slightly higher percentage of'^schools. 
ov^r that period, due primarily to dev6lopments\pn the* secondary level. New 
England and the Mideast Region have a smaller percenlfage of the nation^s Catholdc^ 
schools. a ^ ' ) ' . V_ 

• \j\ general, \he regional variations do. not seem -significant.. Each region 
seems to face similar problems and attitudes, probably applying similar option^ 
and solutions. It is noteworthy that about^55% of all, Cg^holic schools are in 

. the-Mideast and Great La Jces regions. The states basically reflected are New 
Yofk', Pennsylvania, Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, '^Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

^Some^of the regional variations will be made clearer later vher\ the concentration! 

^c^f Catholic school enrollments irt particular states and dioceses is discussed, 
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' ^ Table No. 5 
Elementary and Secondary Schools -By Region 
' 1976-^77 thru I98Q-81 



Elementary 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West * 
United States 

Secondary ^ 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
; West/Far West 
United States 

All Schools 
New England 

, Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



1976-77 

582 
2,464 
2,204 ' 

917 

872 y 



1977-78 
1^ 



1978-79 



141 

T 
355 

203 
271 
1,623 





1.593 



• 702 
2,S09 
2,534 
1,089 
1,056 
a.507 
9.797 



692 
2,877 

2,5W 
1,08^ 
1,053 
1.504 
9,723 




684 
•2,841 
2,491 . 
1,076 
1,051 
1.497 
9,640 



1980-81 

2,361 
2,147" 
901 
848 
1,238 



135 


• 133 


129 


• 456' 


447 


. 438 


336 


331 


^ 327 


176 


172 


169 


1^8 


19& 


197 


263 


259 


• 256 


1,564 


<^1.540 • 


1.516 



677 
2,799 
2,474 
1,070 
'1,045 
1.494 
97^ 



\ 

New England 
Mideast. 4 
Great Lakes 
Plains 3 
Southeast; 
West/ Far West 
United State 



Elementary 



of Kcl- 
-78 ar 



No. 6 

Percentage of lScl\ools — By Region 
1975-78 and 1980-8P- 



Secondary 



An Schools 



1975^76 
•^.0 
29.8 
26.5 
11.-4 
1Q.5 

' 15 j1 



1980-81 

o~ 

29.4 

26.7' 

li.2 

10.5 

15.4 



1975-76 

- 8.;5 

29,<8 " 
21.8 
10.9 
12.4 



1980-81. 


1975-76 


1980-81 


X 8.5 


7.3 


7.1 


28. 9^ 


29.8 


29.3 


21.6 . 


25 .a \ 


25.9 




11.0 


11.2 




40.8 


<j,10.9 


A 16.9 


15.3 ^ 


15.6 


lOO.O 


100.0 * 


100.0 



f 



Jiote: 



For a listingvof the states colipn'sing a particular regi«R, please refer 
to the Historical 'Jtatistic,s at the end of this report. Total schools, 
pupils, and teachers are listed by diocese; state, and region for ele- 
mentary and secondary. . ' 
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Catholic schools can be classified according |^ ownership and administra- 
tion. As Table 7 shows, most elementary schools 'arrf^ single-parish schools. 
Secondary schools are administered and financed imJevecal ways/: by a single 
parish, by several parishes, by the diocese, by a particular religious community. 
The following surnnary of changes. from 1968-69 to. 197^-79 illustrates what has 
hapffbned to the various school types: 

Elementary Secondary 

78^ . 68-69 > - 78-79- 

Single-Parish 94.2% 50% lOI" TO?"' 

* Inter-Parisli 2.0 5.4^ 10.9 11.8 



Diocesan .4 1.0 24.4 30.2 

Private ' ' ' 3.4 , 3.8 -38.4 40.0 

^" .100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ' ^ 

The percentage of single-parish elementary schools has declined, but was still . 
90* of the total in 1978-79. When elementary schools could not continue alone, 
they, either closed, consolidated with a nearby parish, or were operated by the ' 
diocese. As for secondary schools, single-parish schools are a much snrjaller 
percentage toda^ but dioqesan high schools now comprise 30% of the total. ^ , 

Location of Schools - 

Another way to View Cathollt schools is by their location, either within 
the city limits of a major city (50,000 population), funptionally bound as a 
suburb, or In a smarN town/ rural area, ^s Table 8 shows, about half of all 
Catholic schools are still within the city limits of a major city. The foil ow- 
Ing^ls a summary of the declines of the past decade: 

Elemental ' Secondary 

68-69^ 68^ 78^ 

Urban 44. 9P^ ^.4% 51.7% 

Suburban ' 25.6 ^.4 26.8 ' 29.2 • " 

Rural 29.5 26.2 ^ 21.5 17.0 ' 

100.0 ' 100.0 100.0 100.0 

On both the elementary and secondary schcJ^l level, the percentage of rural schools 



968r69 and 1978-79, while urban and suburban percentages IrN 
^-eSsed.. Rural school's often face enrollment and parish financial problems which 
do rtot lend thems.elves tp solutions available ta more populated areas, e.g. cbh- 



decreased between 
qreSsed. Rura 
do riot lend th 
solldating. ') 

Enrollment Sizei . \ - 

As T^able 9 Indicates, about 78% of all Catholic elementary schools have less 
than 400 pupils. Secondary schools are distributed more evenly aver various 
enrollment ranges. The following summarizes the changes In the two year period 
from 1975-76 to 1977-78: . 

/ Elementary Secondary . * 

77-78 75-76 77-ly 



Less than 400 ' 7475% 78.0% 45.3% 43.5% 
400-750 20r^ 19:3 31.8 . 32.3 

Over 750 4.2 2,7 * ^2.9 24,2 



100.0 100.0 . ^.^^ TOOTO 100,0 A> 



Secondary schools W-lth less than .400 students appear to constitute many of the 



schools closed In recent years. ^ 
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Table No, 7 
Types af Schools 
1968-69 thru 1978»-79 



Elementary 


1968- 


■69 


1973- 


-74 


1978-79 


No. 


%■ ■ 


NO.. 


■% 


No. % 


Parish 


^,524 






90,1 


7,326 89.8 


Inter-Pariih 


• 203 . 


2.0 




4.9 


437 5.4 


Oiocesan 


39 


0.4 




1.3 


85 1.0 


Private 


347 


3.4 


320 


3,7 


311 » 3.8 


Total 


10,113 


100- d 


6,569 


100.0 


8.159 100.0 



Parish 


• 577 


26.3 


326 


18.9 


Inter-Parish 


\ 238 


10.9' 


196 


11.3 


Oiocesan 


V 536 
^ 841 


24.4 


518 


30,0 


Private 


38.4 


688 


.<J9.8 


Total 


2,192 


100.6 


1,72S 


(lOO.O 




18.0 
11.8 
30.2 
40.0 
100.0 



Table Ntf. 8 
Location of' SchoaJs 
1968-69 thru l'978-79 



Elementary 
Urban , 
Suburban 
Rural 
Total 



Secondary - 
Urbane 
Subiirbar^^"\ 
Rural 
. Total 



1968- 


■69 


1973- 


-74 , 


1978' 


-79 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


■ No. 


% 


4.541 
2.589 
2.9B3 
10,113 


44.9 
25.6 
29.5 
106.0 


3,997 
2,190 
2,382 


4€.6 
25.6 
27.8 
106.6 


3.763 
2,234 
«-,142 
8^169 


46.4 
27.4 ' 
^26.2 

,166.0 


1^,134 

58Z— 

.471 
^,192 


51.7 
26.8 
21.5 
100.0 


921 
473 
334 . 
1,728 * 


53.3 

i27.4 

19.3 

100.0 



842 
457 , 
265 ■ 
1,564 • 


53.8 
29.2 
1*7.0 

' icto.o 



Table No. 9 • • 
Catholic Schools - b5^-€n roll men t Size 
1975-ut6 and 1^7-^78 



1975-76 



Eletent^ry 



Enrol Iment 
1-100 , \ 
101-20&^ , 
20K300 
3(Jl-400 
401-591 
5Q1-750 
751-1000 
Over 1000, 
* Total 



1977-78 



1975-76 



Seyolidary 





No. 



542 
1,920 
,2,691 
■1,247 
722 
' 861 
172 



% 



6.6 

23.4- 

32. r 

15,2 
8.8 

10.5 
2,1 
0.6 



8.204 100.0 



4lo. 

2or 

219 

232 
193 
331" 
19A^ 
183 
T76f7 



% • 
"5:7 
12.2 
13.3 
14.1 
11.7 
20.1 
U.8 



.No. 
—9? 
. 171 
. 244 
"7186 
196 
319 
' 199 
183 
T7593 



1977-78 



% 

"TF 
10.7 
15.3 
11.7 

a2.'3 
20.0 
12.5 
11.7 

100.0 



Sources:- . 5choOl Marfcjsting Services, 1975-7,6, Curridiluij^#orniation Center 
School Marketing Services, 1977-78, V£urr.icglum Information Center 



Number of Students 



Jn 1980-81 Catholic school enrollment declined from 3,139,000 to 3,106,000 
(Table 10), a decrease of 33,000 pupils' <5r 1.1%. iThe following figures show 
the declines for each year since 1970-71: * 



^ Elementary Secondary • -Total. 

, . ■ , ' Pupils 4 % Pupils % Pupils % 

1971-72 280, 900^ O" 48,000 328,000 7.5 

.1972-73 202,000 . -6.6 / 33,000 3.4 . 235,000 5.8 

1973- 74 160,000- 5.6 \ -20,000 '2.1 180,000 4.7 

1974- 75 112,000' . 4..1 5,000 0.6 117,000 3.2. 

1975- 76 77,000 , 3.0 12,000 .1.4 89,000 -2.6 
• .'1976-77 42,000 1.7 " 8,000 . 0.9 50,gOO 1.5 

1977-78 62,000 2.5 , 14,000 • -1.6 • * 76,000 2.3 

- 1978-79;- ■ ■ 56,000. 2.2 .' 15,000 1.7 71,000 2.2 

1979- 80 ^ 72,000 3.0 7,000 0.8 79,000 ^.4 

1980- 81. 24,000 1.1 ' ) 9,800' 1.1 33,000 1.1 ' 

-Since 1975-J6, 'the annual enrollment decline has averaged- 61,800 pupils and 1.9%. 
On the elementary level, the Average annual decline for the five years is |L,200 
and\2.1%. For seconda^ry^ it is" -10,600 pupils and 1.2%. The 1980-81 elementary . 
decline (24,000) is Temarkabiy small, and the 1.1% percentage is significantly 
less than the 'percenta^je decline *of school-age children* referred to in TabTe 4. 

v Regiqnal Changes - ^ ^ 

Looking at "this e,nrdllment geographically, there are some interesting varia- 
tions. By-region,,, the percentages are as folTssws; ' • ' 

Elementary. 
75-76 r 60-81 



New England 6.6% 6.3% 

Mideast > ^ ' 34.2 ' 32.6 ■ ■ 

Great Lakes ' - 26^.3 26.4 . 

Plains ■- 8.8 T 8.8 

Southeast . -10.3 " ) 11,0 

West/Far West ■ JM . 14.9 

' Unrted -States 100.0 ' 100.0 



■NSecondary. 




7Sr>6 . 80^81 


7.95^ 


8.1% 


34.0 


32.9 


25.2 


24.6 


-8.9 


8.5 


10.3 ^ 


11.0 


13.7 


14.9" 


100.0 


100. 0 



As Table 11 shows, .fhe Mideast reflects about one-third of all enrollment. On the 
elementary level since 1975-76, percentages shifted from the Mideast and New 
England to the Southeast and West. . On the secondary level, part of the Mideast 
and Great takes share of .enrollment shifted towards the Southeast and West over 
that five year^period. 

Catholic School^Age Children and Inrollments 

Catholic school enrollments Should also be related to the United States 
Catholic Conference estimates and projections of the number of Catholic school - 
age children: ^ ■ ■ ^ 

Catholic School-Age Children 
t Elementary Secondary ^ 

r ■ 1974-75 10,007,000 ' 5,222,000 

1978-79 8,889.000 5,307,000 

1982-83 8,147,000 * 4,700,000 

From 1974-75 to 1978*79^.: the number of elementary-age children declined 12.2%, but 
enrollment only 9.1%. ftbwever, on the secondary leve^. Catholic school -age chil- 
dren increased 1.6% in, that four-year period, while enrollment declined 5.4%. 



Table No. 10. 
Enrollment by Region 
1976-77 thru 1980-81 
(thousands of pupils) 



Elementary 


1976-77 


. 1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


New England 


. 162 


155 


149 


146 , 


144 


Mideast 


• • 842 


809 


, 784 


755 ) 


739 


Great Lakes 


655 ' 


r 643 


630 


604 J 


599 


Plains 


218 


214 


209 


201 


199 


Southeast " 


262 ^ 


258 


254 


250 


250 


West/Far West 


' 344 


342 


339 


337 


338 


tJnited States 


2,483 


2,421 


2,365 


2,293 


2,269 


Secondary 




• 


68 


68 


New England 


• 69 


68 


68 ' 


Mideast 


297 ■ 


290 


283 


279 


276 


Great Lakes 


221 


217 


207 


208 


205 


Plains 


79 


77 


76 ^ 


y 73 


71 


Southeast 


92 


92 


93 


/ . 93 




West/Far.West 


124 


124 


126 . 


/ 12,5 


1^5 


United States 


882 


86g 


653 


846 


837 


AIT Schools 












New England 


231 


223 


217 ' 


214 • 


212 ^ 


^Mideast 


1,139 


1,099 < 


1,067 


1,034 


1,015 


Great Lakes 


876 - 


860 


837 


812 


804 


Plains 


297 


291 


285 


■ 274 


270 


Southeast 


354' 


350 


347 


343 . 


342 


West/Far West 


4^ 


466 


-465 


'462 


463 


^ United States 


3,36^. 


^ 3,289 


3,218 


3,139 


3,106 






Tabl^ No. 


11 







' Percentage of Enrollment by .Region' 
4976-77: thru 1980-81 * . 



Elementary 


1976-77 


19/7-78 


1978-79 


,-1979-80- 


1980-81 


New England 


6.5 


6.4 • 


-6.3 


6.4 


6.3 


Mideast . ; 


33.9 


' . 33.4 


33.2 


32.9, 


32.6 


Great Lakes 


26.3 


26.6 


26.7 . 


26.3 


26.4 


Plains 


. 8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


Southeast 


10.6 


10.7 


' 10.*? ■ 


10.9' 


11.0 


West/Far West 


13.9 


•14.1 


14.3 


14.7 


14.9 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Secondary ^ 








■ 8.0 




New England 


7^ 


7.8 


8.0 




Mideast 


3^ 


- 33.4 


33.2 


33.0 




■ Great Lakes . 


.25.1 


25.0 


24.3 


24.6 


o24.6 


V Plains 


8.9 


1* 8.9. 


' • 8.9 


8.6 


.a.5 


Southeast 


10.4 


10.6 


10.9 


11.0 


11.0 


West/Far West 


14.1 


14.3 . 


14.7 


14.8 


14:9 / 


* United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100. -0 


100.0 


100.0 / 


All Schools 








r 




New England 


6.9 


6.8 


6.8- 


6.8 


6.8 - 


Mideast 


33.9 


33.4 


. 33.2 


33.0 


32/7 


Great Lakes 


26,0 


26.2 


26.0 


25.9 


25.9 


Plains 


8.8 


8.8 ■ 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 \ 


Southeast 


10.5 


. 10.6 


10.8 


■ 10.9 


11.0 


West/Far West 


13.9 . 


14.2 


14.4 


14.7 


14.9 . 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

- ■ ■■ ) 



■ ■■ \ ' 
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As Table 12 shows, ten states account for almost 7\)% of the Catholic schoi|l 
Enrollment, and these states generally dictate the national trends: The (24,100) 
decline in these ten states in 1980-81 reflected 73% ef the. national (33,000) 
decline, NewYork, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin accounted for most (18,700) of 
the national decline. The percentage of decline in these three states exceeded 
the national (l.JSS) average, j\ *^ ^ ' 

. ' California^/and^Louisiana increaseci in enrollment. New Jersey and Michigan 
declined at the national rate. Illinois, Ohio and Massachusetts^ecTiried at 
less than th^national average,^ It is noteworthy that the first five states; / \ 
i.e,, New Ywk, Pennsylvania, Illinois^ California, and Ohio, compri^se almo'st )./ 
half of th^national enrollment, \) 

Enrollment in Key ^ Dioceses ? • ^ 

Catholic school ^enrollment is also concentrated in certain dioceses. The 
largest twen1:y (20) dioceses serve more than ha]f of all the pQpils,' It should 
be remembered in \?iewing these figures that dioceses are generally larger than 
a metropolitan area, therefore larger than the major city Jimits, In 1980-81, 
the ,(L6,800) decline in these twenty .dioceses was about half of the national / 
decline. Urban areas and Catholic schools continue to face many common problems • 

As for particular dioceses, Los Angeles, Cleveland, New Orleans', and St.* ^ 
Louis show slight increases in enrollment, .Philadelphia (4,400) and Brooklyn V 
(2,600) lost the most students, but Buffalo and Pittsburgh had the highest 
rates of decline. As a group,*the (20) dioceses cjeclined at a rate equal to 
the national average (1,1%), The largest five dioceses i ,e. , Chicago, Phila- 
delphia., New York," Brooklyn, and Los Angeles, comprise about one-quarter* of the 
national enrollment. ' ' ^ 

Enrol Tment ^Characteristioy ' * - 

In the early years of 'the NCEA* Data, Bank, > information was gathered on certain 
enrollment characteristics which wer^ until then unknown'nationaliy, e.g., grade ' 
by grade enrollments, the percentage of Catholics, the choices of graduates, and 
the ethnicity of the students. We refer you to those publications for complete" 
data, but a few highlights can be cited. 

Elementary enrollment today is proportionately distributed over gra^des 1-8 
(Table 14), The alternative of eliminating soma lower grades when operations had 
to be curtailed seems to have affected the percentages of 1973-74, but the per- 
centages of the last two years indicate that this practice is no longer conmon. In 
1979-80 and 1980-81, about one-half of the elementary enrollmeat ts in Grades l-4„ 
so the pupils s:eem to be well distributed. Such even distribiJtion tends toward / 
stable enrollments in the future, . . 

In regard to other characteristics, in 19^0-81' about 91% of the students 
were Catholic, compared to 95% in 1970-71. As -for graduates, about 58% of the 
Qrade 8 graduates entered Cathol ic high schools in 1972-73, and /about 15% of ^ 
the high school grads entered Catholit col,leges. Data on enrollment characte 
tics such as these has not been collected regularly since 1972-73, 
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Table No, 12 
Student Enrollment-Ten Largest States 
1979-80 and 1980-81 



/7 



1 . New ^ork 

2. Pennsylvania 

3. Illinois 

4. California 

5. ' Ohio 

6. New Jersey • 

7. Michigan 

8. Wisconsin 

9. Louisiana 

10. Massachusetts 

(10)' Largest Stpites 

(50) ^States + if.C; 
^Percent/. . , 




/ 



■■ 1979-80^ 


1980-81 


PUPILS 


425,600. 


. 413,500 


7,100 


321,200 


312,300« 


8,900 


277,000 


275,600 


1,400 


260,600 


261 ,200 


(600) 


^28,400 


226,600 . 


* 1 ,800 


190,800 


188,900 


. 1,900 


131,600 


130,300 


T,300 


111,200 


108,500 


2,700 


108,500 


109,600 


(1,100) 


104,200 


103,500 


700 


2,159,100 ' 


2,135,000 


24,100 


3,139,000 


3,106,000 




68.8% 


68.7% 





(INCREASE)DECREASE 



1.7 
2.8 
, 0.5 
(0.2) 
0.8 
1.0 
1.0 

2.4 ; 

(.1.0) 
- 0.7 
1.1 



Table No. 13- 



, . Student Ehrallment-Twenty Largest Dioceses 
/ 1979-80 and. 1980-81 



(INCREASE)DECREASE 







1979-80 


1980-81 


PUPILS , 


%. 


1. 


.j. Chicago, \ 


■> 187,800 


187,880 






2. 


f Philadelphjat/<^ 
New York 


172,200 


167,800 


- 4,400 


2.6 


3. 


136,600 


-.135,800 


800 


- 0.6 


4. 


Brooklyn * _ 


118,700 


116,100 


2,600 


2.2 . 


5. 




110.600 \ 


110,900 


(300) 


(0.3) 


6. 




83,100 


81 ,300 


1,800 


2.2 


7. 




83 .-500 


82,700 


800 


1.0 


- 8. 




83,500 


83,700 


(200) 


(0.3) 


9. 


Boston , 


70,7JD0 


69,900 


800 


1.1 


.10. 


St. Louis( 


67,700 


67,900 


(200) 


(0.3) 


11. 


Cincinnati) . 


• 60,300 


59,500 


800 


1.3 


^12. 


New Orleans 


61,100 


61 ,400 


(300) 


(0.5) 


13; 


Milwaukee' , 


56,?00 


55,200 


1,000 


■ 1 .8 


14. 


Trento^n 


56,100 


56,100 • 




./ ' 3.^4 


15.- 


Pittsburgh 


50,100' • 


48,400 


1 ,700 




16. 


.Rockville Centre 


50,600 


50,500 


100 


; 0.2 


17. 


San Francisco 


47,600 


•47,400) 


. \ 200 


0.4 


18. 


Buffalo 


44,000 


42,400 • 


^1,600 


3.6 


19., 


Baltimore 


42^900 ^ 
40,800 


42,100 


/ 800 


1 .9 


20. 


St. Paul-Mpls 


40-,400 


^ .400 


1.0 


(20) 


Largest Dioc. 


1,624,100 


1,607,300 


16,800 


1.1 


All Dioceses 


3,139,000 


3,106,000 








Percent. . . 


51-.7% » 


51.7% 







Table No. 14 
Elementary Enrollment-Grade Level 
1969-70 to 1980-81 



s by Percent 



Grade Level 



1 



1969-70.. 
1973-74.., 

1979- 80... 

1980- 81.. 



,11.7% 
.11.2- 
,11.7 
.12.2 



2 

T23f 
11.5 
12.0 
U.9 



13.0% 
12.1 
12.8 
^^2.2 



13. 
12. 
13. 
,12, 



1% 
8 
1 
9 



13.0% 
13.1 
12.8 
13.3 



13.1% 
13.4 
12.7 
12.9 



12, 
13, 
12, 
12. 



2% 
1 
5 
4 



8 



11.6% 
12.8 
12.4 
12.2 



"T:8~ 

100.0% 
100.0 
100.0. 
100.0 



Enrollrnent of Ethnic Minoritie; 

.It. should be remembered that Catholic^chot)ls natural ly t^d to service 
thoseVwno support the schools,} and that the embraci.ng of Christian doctrine 
would attract one ethnic group more than another. For example, the Black,- 
Indian, and Oriental races havj^ ncft historically embraced the' Catholic 
religion, while the Spanish culture has a tradition of -many centuries. It is 
also important to keepMn mind the location of Catholic- schools. As shown 
earlier, the .percentage of urba^i schools was higher in 1978-79 thanMt was a 
Mecade earlier in , 1968-69. Most Catholic .schpols were built, in the major^ 
cities, and the large dioceses have made an outstanding eff^Sct^to keep them 
open. The rural schools, notj ttte urban, have closed at the fastest rate.. 

The question of participation by Catholic schopls in ethnic 4lim6rity * 
.education, especially regarding Black Anericans, has been much «d1.s*cussed 
during "the pa;5t decade. Thejrole and contribution of. Catholic schools in ' 
ethnic minority issues has been and still is extremely important. Wha^tever, 
this role anfi cbntTribution bi^ve been .tKus far, the ability of Catholic schools 
to help has been ccmplicatedl by the explosion of many factors,. e;g.^ th^ 
changing theologicaB attitudes of CatholicT as to the necessity of attending 
Catholic schpols, tne startling declines in the number of rellg-ioiis community 
members^ inflation^ the incr^asejn lay teacher salaries, and the movement of 
so many people to the suburbs in' the 1960s. Through it all, however^. Catholic 
schools remain integrally involved with minority^education and urban problems 
in the United States. * ^ • 

' ■ • ' \y 

Tables 15 and 16 show that total Blade enrollment since 197Q-71 has 
increased from 4.8% to 8.1%, and. Hispanic f ran 5.0% tq- 8.3%. The approximate 
509,000 Black and Hispanic pupils in Catholic schools represent about one 
sixth of the total enrollment. The number and percentage ^of Asian Americans 
has declined slightly since last year. 

Characteristics and Comparisons ^ / 

*■ ^ . 
Although minority enrollment by school location (urban, suburban/ rural) 
is krfbwn only from 1970-7Ji, this data and undocumented knowledge from the 
field attest that most^filack student$ are in the*urban schools, and ofteftCare> 
not Catholic. The decline In the percentage of Catholics (from 95% in ra70 to 
about 91% in 1980 ) is in great part du6' to the increased percentage of Black 
students in Catholic urban schools, the educational, social and economic 
importance of the local Catholic school is appreciated by any major city. 

It is difficult to achieve a total and accurate statistical context 
regarding' minority enrollments. Such statist/cs are not gathered for public 
schools national/ly by-.either the National Cerixer for Education Statistics 
(NOES) or the National Education Association (NEA), although they did col- ^ ^ 
lect data on pubUc schools in 1976-77. With the exception df Catholic school 
the private sector does not gene/ally analyze enrollment by ethnic background. 

On the basis of 1978-79. data,' it appears that the percentage of Black 
students in public schools is about double the percentage in Catholic Scho£ns. 
The percentage of other minorities is slightly higher in Catholic schools.C^ 



hoi- 



Elementary 
.Black Amerl c'ans 
H1 ipahic American^ 
Asian Amerlcahs 
American Indians 
All Others, 
Total I ' 

Secondary 
Black' Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
All Others " 
^ Total 

All Schools 
Black Americans ' 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Amer;fcans 
American Indians*' 
All Others " 
•THal ^ 



Table No. 15 
Catholic School Enrollment -by Ethnic B< 
1970-71, l979-8p, 1980-81 



1970-71 
172,000 
# •177,900' 
ia,300 
18,000 
2.^69,300 
3.355,500 



. 37,500 
■38,600 , 
5^200 V 
. 2,400 ■ 

924.400 , 

i.'oos.ior 



209,500 
2f6,500 
. 23,500 
20,400 
3.893,700 
4.363.600 



1979-80 
195,600 
193,000 
44,700 
7,600 
- 1.852.100 
2.293.000 



■ 53,400 
55,500 
12,300 
2,400 
722.500 
846.000 



^49,000 
248,500 
56,900 
10,000 
2.574.600 
3.139.000 



:k ground 



1980-81 ' 
200,30^ 
199, 30C 
42,00( 
• 7,3001 
1.820.400 
2.269.300 1 



.52,600,1 
56,700 
10,100 
2,400 
715.200 
837.000 



H||252,900 

256,000 
^ 52,100 
9,700 
2,535.600 
3. 106^300 



. ' Table No. 16 ' ^ . 

Catholic School Ethnic Enrol Iment-by Percentages 
1970-71, 1979-80, 1980-81 



Elemerrta 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
Al 1 Others ' 
Total 

Seconfdary 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Ameyicans 
Asian- Amerf^ns 'v_ 
American Indians 
All Others 
Total 

All Schools 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
American Indians 
AM Others 
Total ' 



1970-71 

0.5 
0.5 
88.6 



100.0% 



1979-8Q 

-8.4 

2.0 

0.3 * 
80.8 



100.0% 




100.0% 



'8' 



100.0% 



1980-81 
578%" 
8.8 
1.9 
0.3 
80.2 

iob.0% 



6.3% 
6.8 
1.2 
.0.3 - 
85.4 

ioa.0% 



8.1% 
8.3 - 
1.7 
0.3 ' 
81.6 
100.0% 



General Comments on Facul ty 

CatholT^ schools have been the object of constant review and re-evaluation. 
If they have beconie accustomed to anything during the pa^t decade, it is change. 
In addition to th^ school and enrollment changes of th? 70' s. Catholic school 
faculties have undergone perhaps even more radical adjustments. A few of these 
should be noted. ' 



The number of persons injf^ellgixui&--communities is', substantially less than a 
decade ago,, and fay teachers have been replacing religious teachers since about 
1960. Today lay teachers hold almost th.e same majority that religious held for- 
merly. The total staff is larger in relation t^^e students served since -Catholic 
schools did nqt reduce their staff to the same sclBnt that enrollment declined. 
Finally, a clear and deliberate effort was made to' improve Cathol ic school faculties 
according tp the usual accreditation standards of degrees held, certification, and. 
teaching experience. ' ^ ^ . 

Total Staff and Pupil /Teacher Ratios ' — 

. In 1980r81, the total full-time Catholic school teaching staff was 145,777 
(Table 17)% about 96,700 elementary and 49,000 secondary teachers. Catholic 
schools made a clear and strong effort to improve' staff and class sizes during the 
T970's. The following comparison df pupil /teacher^atios beSrs this. out: 

acTier - - 



Pupi Is/Tea 



H 968-69 
,1973-74 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 



Elementary 
31.3 
26.4 
24.0 
23.5 
23.5 



Secondary 
19.2 
17.7 
17.2 
17.1 
17(1 



The elementary ratio has gone from 31 students per full-time teacher to less than 
24. The secondary raiio was a respectable ^9^ljn 1968-69, and has lowered to 17:1 

Combining elementary and secondary levels, the following comparison with 
public education can "be made regardfff^ pupi-l/teacher ratios: c 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



Public 
20.3 
19.9 
19.4 



Private 

18.8 
. 18.5 

18.5 



This National Center for Education Statistics data indicates that both raj^os are 
declining, anti that^rivate schools have a loweiNa^tio*. 

The Increasing Lay Staff . , 

.Thfr^ramatic shift from religious to lay staff continues. The following 
peFc6ntaSs reflect the changes in the five yea period Since 1975-76: 

Elementary 



S.isters 

Male Regl igious 
Lay Teachers. 

\ 



75-76 
35.0% 

.7 
64.3 ^ 
100.0 



80-81 
25.3% 

•5, 
■ 74.2 

100.0 



Secondary 
75-76 ; 80-81 
26.1% 
13.37 
60.6. 



100.0 



18.7% 
10.8 
70.5 
100.0 



Ast Table 18 shows, jthe elementary staff is now 74% lay teachers, and thfe secondary 
staff 76%"lay teachers. 
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Elenentary 
Sisters 

Male J^ellglous 
' Lay Teachers 
Total 

Secondary 
Sisters 

Male Religious 
Lay Teachers 

All Schools , 
/ Sisters 
Male Religious 
Lay Teachers 
Total 



) . 

Elementary 

Sisters 
.Male Religious 

Lay Teachers 
Tptal ,^ 

Secondary 
Sisters 

ifale Religious 
Lay Teachers 
^ ■' Total 

All Schools 
Sistjers 

Male Religious 
Lay Teach(f"s 
Total •.. 



\ 




Table^No. 17 
Jul 1 -Time Teaching Stilff 
1976t77 thru 1980-81 




1977-.78 
30,888 
■ 620 
68.231 
99.739 



l/78- 



79 



28.453 
502 
69.584 
98.539 



1979-80 
26.868 
500 
70.356 
97.724 



98.150 
150.610 



10U301 
150^648 



Table No. 18 
Firll-Time Torching Staff - bj 
1976-77^ thru 1980-81 




104.^ 
147t" 



. 1^76-77 
33.1 
.•8 
66.1 
100.0 



24.1 
12.6 
•63.3 
100.0 



30.1 
4.8 
65.1 
100.0 



1977-78 
31.0 
' .6 
68.4 



100.0 



22.6 
12.5 
64.9 
lOp.O 



28.1 
4.6 
67.3 
100.0 



1978-79 
28.9 
.5 
70.6 
100.0 



"centage 



1 979-80 



21.5 
11 .9 
-66.6 
100.0 



J. 



26.4 
4.3 
69.3 
100.0 



1980-81 
24.454 
444 

- 71.841 
96.739 



12.211 
6.379 
32,004 
50.594 


1L,508 
6,331 - 
33,070 
50.909 


10.616 
5,880 
32,913 
'49.409 


9,814 

5,550 f 
34,206 \ 
49.570 ; 


9.170 
5.306 
34.562 
49.038 


45,300 
7,160 


42.396 
6.951 


39,069 
6,382 


36/682 

6Qo5a 


33.624 
5.750 



145.777 



19 80-81 
2^ 



Note 



Prior t\ 1969-70. there was a complete lack of national information\bo,ut' 
Catholic school-fcf acuities and the popularly accepted measures aPPlie< 
gauge tKe quality of a professional staff, i.e. the degrees earned, th« 
state's certification bf the qu»ffi cations, and the years of teaching 
experience. From 1969-70 tO'1972'-73, NCEA gathered and published suffici( 
data to describe this faculty and its trends 
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Suniiiary and Conclusion, > . • • - ^ 

x Catholic schools belong to apI^Jlucatiohal traditiq^n as old as Western 
•civil Tzat ion. Th6y were an integral part of the American colonial settlements 
md have-been the major component of a ncrtpublic education sector established 
lurtngvthe past century^. Today, private eduaation remains a sigmlM^^rtt partner 
rin American elementary and secondary education, just-^s it is on the level of 
hi6he/ejiucation,\nd'§^es sound evidence of strength^f&r the foreseeable, 
future. To those who favor an alternative educational system, free ttJ compete 
and innovate,- adopting various values ^ind philosophies, this is good and welcome 



•news.- 



In view\of the loss of schooFage. population and the financial difficulties 
faced by any Wivate school today;' the, increased significance of private schools- 
is indeed remarkable. Few in the -late, 60's would have predicted such a develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, ;the fuhdamefital fbrce.seems to be just ■'as clear and powerful 
today as it has been over man^eca'des, even centuries. Many parents, students, 
^ and educators bel ieve- that education must include the value? and considerations 
of religion, and the behavtor' that such beliefs call foHh, thai secular knowl- 
ege is fn no way compromised by tfe integration of religious values, and that 
persor^al and institutional discipline are essential to the process. 

■ As" for current totals and trends. Catholic elementary and secondary education 
closeforcoSsSnSatedon^ySr schools d^^han 1%) J>;°?t ^jl^ ?J'^00 pup^^^ 
(about 1%) during. the past yeaf.- Elementay^nroljments ^eclined'only 1%. repre- 

' senting.far less of a decline than any yea^since the changes df the I960 s^began. 
!n terSs of academic o^erings, class sizes, aR(J faculty Jegrees. experiente^^^^^^ 
certifica-t^on. Catholic sthools^e$«tinue at their finest hour. ^J.^"".*^^ ""^^^^ 
of Catholic schools declined.while other private schools increased, the nonpvLbHc 
sector is far 'less Catholic today than it w^s a. decade ago. ^11 things con- 
sidered pi«vate education^is alive, as w6ll as it can^be -undfer difficiilt financial 

. .circumstances? and trying to live in America for many future genera.tlons. 

' In meny-areas of the countr^, pub^c- elementary schooir^^ 

closed or converted to sonie t)ther purpQse. Junior hjg>i §nd sen^r highs ace 
^now being evaluated and converted. Public schoo financial Problems receive a 
^ great deil of attention, but private schools receive no tax support and face even 
"^♦tighter finances. Serious problems persist and /lew P^°P°"ls^will certainly come ^ 

-to the fore. Hopefully, educators r government leaders, pa rented votersw^^ 
. ^et the challenge of the next few decades as partners sharing the responsibility 
for ijmerican educatidn. .* 

■ • ' Frank H. Bredeweg, P.S.B. 

NCEA Data- Bank Consultant 
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